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0.1 LANGUAGE CLASSIFICATION 

Mamanwa is a Malayo-Polynesian language classified by Dyen (1965) 
as a member of the Vlsayan language family of the Southern Philippines. 
According to comparative studies being made by Kemp Pallesen, the 
Southern Visayan language family historically has two main branches 
which are Proto-Surigao and Pro to -Mans aka. From Proto-Surigao are 
descended Mamanwa, Surigaonon, Butuanon, Kamayo, and Tausug. Com- 
parison of standard 372 word lists yields the following percentages 
of shared cognates with Mamanwa: Surigaonon 82%, Butuanon 77%, Bislig 
Kamayo 75%, Tausug 57%, and Cebuano 69% (Pallesen, 1975). 

A dialect survey needs to be done which will give the percentage 
of intra -branch mutual intelligibility of Proto-Surigao. 

The Mamanwa language area, shown on the map on page 6\ is bor- 
dered on the north and east by Surigaonon, on the west by a mixed 
dialect of Surigaonon and Cebuano, on the southwest by Butuanon, 
and on the southeast by Bislig Kamayo. 

Variations of the name Mamanwa are Mamaw, Amamanwa, Congking, and 
Conquista (Maceda, 1964) . The term Conquista is used to refer to the 
Mamanwas living around Lake Mainit. The term Congking is derogatory 
in Sitio Pangaylan, Santiago, Agusan del Norte where the authors lived 
for extended periods from 1957 to 1975. Mamanwas in Pangaylan refer 
to themselves as Mamanwa and to their language as Minamanwa. 

0.2 GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 

The Mamanwa language is spoken by the Negritos living in the 
marginal, out-of-the-way places of northeastern Mindanao in Agusan 
and Surigao provinces, Philippines. Population figures for the 
Mamanwa are difficult to obtain since the places where they live are 
accessible only by foot travel and the majority of the Mamanwas do 
not live together in large settlements, but prefer to live in small 
houses along the mountain ridges. They occupy the foothills of the 
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Diuata mountains (called Panlabaw in Minamanwa) from Surigao City down 
to the break in the mountain range northwest of Lianga City, They 
also live in the mountains west and north of Lake Mainit. A small 
number live on Panoan Island and in the mountains of southern Leyte. 
The Diuata mountains are 6,601 feet at their highest point. Mamanwas 
probably stay below 4,000 feet since it is cold and very rocky at 
higher elevations. Natural resources of this area are copper and gold,, 

0.3 DIALECT NOTES 

The Mamanwa area appears to be dialectally fairly homogeneous 
with slight intonation or vocabulary differences, but not to any 
serious degree. Zezeqan (also known as Walat), which is spoken in 
Bacuag and in a small area of the mountains north of Lake Mainit is 
laughed at and sometimes called baby talk by most Mamanwas. The 
majority of Mamanwas are bilingual to the degree that they have con- 
tact with the Visayans. There is a small percentage of English loan 
words in the Mamanwa language. In Pangaylan it is not uncommon for 
English loan words to be used as friendship names. The Mamanwas who 
are in frequent contact with Visayans tend to have a low opinion of 
their own language. With the Mamanwa language now reduced to writing 
and vernacular reading books being used in Toyatoya, Kasagazan, and 
Pangaylan it is hoped that the Mamanwas will develop pride in their 
own language. The Mamanwas are about 5% literate at present. Since 
reading has no, function in the world of the Mamanwa, literacy work 
has been uphill and attention continues to be given to the problem of 
motivation. 

0.4 HISTORY 

John M. Garvan, leading authority on Filipino Negritos, states in 
his manuscript that the Mamanwas are full-blooded Negritos in every 
respect, physically and culturally (1921). When the Spaniards arrived 
in the Philippines the Negritos were numerous. The Spaniards gave 
them various names, one of which was Negritos because they resembled 
the Negroes of Africa, only were smaller. In general, the Spanish 
writers showed contempt for the Negritos, which could be due to the 
fact that all attempts to christianize them ended in failure (Panzio, 
1967). 

In local regions the Negritos were given different names ana- in, 
northeastern Mindanao they were called mamanwa, derived from banwa 
•forest 1 , thus 'people of the forest'. Mamanwas, like other Filipino 
Negritos, are considered to be a non-Malayan race. But due to the 
influx of settlers and the mixture with other Malayan peoples pure 
Mamanwa Negritos are disappearing (Maceda, 1967). 

The Mamanwas are essentially nomadic and are food gatherers, 
hunters, and fishers. The elusiveness and timidity of the Mamanwa 
gave rise in the past to the practice of silent bartering. The 
person who wanted to trade with the Mamanwa would leave presents of 
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bananas or other items on the Mamanwa trail. The next morning the 
person would come back to see if his presents were still there. 
Within a day or two he would find that the presents had been taken 
and replaced by honey or wild pig meat. Exchange would continue 
like this for weeks or months. 

The Mamanwas are unsurpassed in their knowledge of the forest. 
They are keen observers of nature and know the medicinal, edible, 
and poisonous plants of the region where they live. They rely on 
their extraordinary physical endurance and sharp senses for survival, 
their senses of sight, hearing, and smell being highly developed and 
carefully trained. 

0.5 SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

Mamanwa society is an example of the band level of primitive 
social organization (Service, 1972). A band is a group of no more 
than six nuclear families, ordinarily numbering 30-100 people, which 
has loose ties allying it with no more than two other bands. In the 
band everyone is equal in economic status, and political and religious 
functions are very informal. There is no legal system above the 
modest authority of the male elder, who is also a medicine-man. 
Generally speaking, decisions involving the group are actually the 
crystallized opinions of all adult members in the band. 

Marital residence customs among the Mamanwas continue to be 
predominately pat ri local* 

Core Mamanwa values are generosity, to be a good hunter, to work 
together as one unit, to respect one's elders, to remember the dead, 
and to avoid trouble. A Mamanwa prefers to move away without a word 
of warning, rather than retaliate. Tradition is a primary social 
control and in-group feeling is very tenacious. Kinship, not tribal 
loyalty, is the binding force of Mamanwa society. Because a Mamanwa 
thinks and acts as a member of the small primitive society in which 
he is born, lives, and dies, he has a seeming backwardness toward the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Maceda (1967) classifies Mamanwas into three groups economically: 
food collectors, transitional groups, and semi-sedentary groups. A 
few of them own lands now and have become both farmers and food col- 
lectors. The more acculturated Mamanwas also have domesticated pigs 
and chickens for sacrifices and food. Camote, a tropical sweet 
potato, is the basic crop. In the steep mountains surrounding 
Pangaylan the Mamanwas practice slash and burn agriculture. Further 
upriver they hunt and trap wild pigs, deer, and wild chickens. A 
limited amount of corn, sugarcane, tobacco, squash, and bananas are 
grown. It is not uncommon for one family to plant and others to 
live off of them. 

From their practice in the past of occasionally bartering, items 
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with their lowland neighbors the Mamanwas have evolved a fairly large 
scale trade of rattan, abaca, and woven sleeping mats. Money economy 
is little understood, and in trading the Visayan middleman usually 
gets the best of the bargain. The men also work for lowland farmers, 
clearing land for planting bananas and coconut groves , 
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